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Democracy is a 'hurrah-word' in modern political discourse, and a wide variety of political 
regimes around the world claim to be democratic in order to bask in its reflected glory. The 
word 'democratic' has acquired many of the same overtones as the word 'liberal', implying a 
high degree of freedom for all but carrying no precise information about the political 
organisation. Classical Athens offers us the first regime calling itself a democracy that we 
can explore in detail, but that regime was certainly not liberal and the freedom of many 
residents at Athens was severely constrained. As modern critics have been quick to point 
out, women had no political rights; the political organisation depended, indirectly at least, 
on slave labour; and those born to non-Athenian parents had effectively no chance of 
gaining Athenian citizen ship or owning land in Attica. There is no doubt at all that someone 
from twentieth century Western Europe transported to classical Athens would not find 
himself (let alone herself) at all at home. Living conditions were uncomfortable, mortality 
high, war ever present, and petty violence rife within the local community. 

The size of Athens 

Dwelling on these unattractive and alien features of Athenian life can, however, obscure 
from us just how remarkable the Athenian political organisation was. Classical Athens was 
tiny by comparison with modern nation states, but it was by no means small in absolute 
terms. The total population of the 2,400 square kilometres of Attica was probably in the 
region of 150,000 to 200,000, and perhaps 60 to 80,000 of this population lived in or 
immediately around the walled area of Athens-Peiraieus. London acquired a population of 
this size in the early 16th century, but Bristol, Birmingham, Liverpool and Manchester only 
grew that large around 1800. Athens was on a quite different scale of size from the 
medieval or early modern market town: even at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
towns like Reading or Worcester had populations of only 10 or 11,000. 

Yet for two centuries Athens managed to run itself as an independent political unit on the 
principle that all Athenian-born males over 18 years of age had a right (even, some 
Athenians stressed, a duty) to participate in the decision-making processes. In modern 
Britain the citizen body directly exercises power only at time of elections; at Athens the 
citizen body exercised such power every time the citizen assembly (ekklesia) met. All the 
governmental decisions were taken at these mass meetings, as Athens governed not only 
itself, but also, for half a century in the fifth century, an Empire. How was effective 
government possible in such a situation? 



Of course not all the 30,000 or so qualified Athenians attended the meetings of the 
Assembly. The regular Assembly place on the hill of the Pnyx west of the Acropolis simply 
could not accommodate the whole citizen body. What evidence there is suggests that about 
20% of the citizens could be relied upon to turn up forty times a year to the Assembly. 
Meetings began early in the day, soon after sunrise, and continued for as long as was 
necessary in order to deal with the business in hand. On occasions meetings could last all 
day until sunset, but more regularly they would be over in the morning. Nevertheless they 
took up a sizeable chunk of citizens' time. This was particularly the case for those not 
resident in Athens itself, who might have to travel in 20 miles or more if they wished to 
attend, and who will in some cases have needed somewhere to stay in Athens on the night 
before the meeting. In the fourth century citizens were partially compensated for the time 
they spent by payment for attendance, and there are some indications that more Athenians 
attended the Assembly in the fourth than in the fifth century. 

That so many citizens were prepared to spend on average something getting on for half a 
day a week at public meetings implies a number of important things about those meetings. 
In the first place it implies that the meetings did not simply nod through any motion that 
was brought. So large a body could be attracted only if real debate went on, not just at 
moments of major crisis (such as the decision about what to do with the revolting citizens of 
Mytilene in 427 B.C., or the vote on whether or not to make a major military expedition to 
Sicily in 415 B.C.), but regularly. Secondly, and by contrast, business can only have been 
transacted satisfactorily in the presence of so many people if there were quite close limits 
on the variety of views held by citizens and if the terms in which political debate was carried 
out were generally agreed. Democracy in antiquity had a reputation for being fickle in its 
decision-making, but what is remarkable is how few are the occasions when the assembly 
contradicted its own decisions within a short space of time. 

To explain this situation it is necessary to examine both the social composition of the 
Athenian Assembly and the mechanics of reaching a decision. 

Farmers versus urban poor? 

Athenian society was dominated by farmers: at the end of the fifth century a public speaker 
at Athens estimated that less than one fifth of the citizen body had no land at all. Not all 
landowners held the same amount of land, of course; there were men with extremely large 
estates, and others with little more than garden plots, who had to supplement their income 
through non-agricultural activity. But the vast majority of citizens had some stake in the land 
and were enriched or ruined by crop failures which the vagaries of the climate all too 
regularly produced. When harvests were poor the landless also suffered as prices for grain 
on the market rose; there was little conflict of interests between agricultural and 
'manufacturing' or 'commercial' sectors of Athenian society. 



The most important single non-agricultural activity in Attica was the mining of silver in the 
Laureion region some 30 miles from Athens. But silver mining relied on slave rather than 
citizen labour, and there is little doubt that non-agricultural citizen labour was concentrated 
on Athens itself. It has often been suggested in the past that this meant that the Assembly 
was packed by landless town residents and was therefore a highly atypical cross-section of 
the citizen body, but it is far from clear that this was in fact the case. 

The landless depended for their living on their daily wage or on what they could earn in a 
day from commercial activity. The citizen who shut up shop to go to the Assembly had to 
write off a morning's business, unable to tell in advance how much business he would lose. 
The small farmer, by contrast, could, at most seasons of the year, easily put off his 
agricultural chores to the following day, without the year's crop being appreciably affected. 
For him what pay he received from the Assembly was not a replacement for lost earnings, it 
was pocket money. This will not have meant that the Assembly was more attractive to a 
farmer who had to come in from miles away than to a shopkeeper who worked just down 
the road from the Pnyx, but there were plenty of landowners, large and small, who lived 
within five miles of the Assembly, and so a decent occupational mix at public meetings 
seems guaranteed. 

More importantly it is by no means to be taken for granted that landowners and landless 
had markedly different views on political matters. Craft activities were relatively 
unspecialised in Athens and workshops were small. In a society in which status divisions 
were fundamental, the way in which citizens, foreigners, and slaves worked side by side at 
the same tasks militated against occupation becoming the most important part of a citizen's 
identity. The Athenian citizen was not a man whose only social group was the group of 
those with whom he worked. The citizen was also part of a local political unit, the deme 
(ward, or parish), which had a lively political life of its own, running land it owned, 
organising the activities (particularly the religious activities) of its members, and honouring 
benefactors, all from mass meetings of its own. All citizens also belonged to a phratry, a 
'brotherhood' made up of groups of families, into which new family members were 
introduced and which conducted various religious rites of its own; it too elected its own 
officials and conducted business through open meetings. In addition citizens might choose 
to join some religious group, associating with others in the especial worship of a particular 
god or hero; and here again he would be involved in electing officials and running the 
group's affairs through a structure of meetings often closely parallel to the structure of 
political meetings of the city as a whole. 

Through all these groups the Athenian citizen was integrated into the citizen body as a 
whole, formed friendships and social bonds with other Athenians of different occupational 
background, and more or less wealthy, as well as with those of the same background as 



himself, and got used to making decisions in open debate. We have no reason to believe 
that when the same citizen attended the Assembly - an Assembly which virtually never 
discussed the social and economic situation of citizens in general terms - he would see 
political issues solely, or even mainly, in terms of the narrow interests of his occupational 
group. 

Decision-making 

When the citizens came together in the Assembly, they did not simply discuss whatever 
came into their heads on that occasion. For one thing it is clear that in the fourth century 
the Assembly did not discuss or pass laws: anything by way of a general rule was in the 
hands of a special board of Lawmakers (nomothetai). More generally, all business that was 
appropriate for the Assembly was prepared in advance by the Council (boule), a body of 500 
chosen by lot from volunteers from each of the demes. Any citizen could propose matters 
for discussion to the Council, and the Council members then chewed over the matter and 
drafted an appropriate motion. The Council might be more or less specific in its 
recommendations, and the Assembly could then debate both the details and the principles 
of the motion, free not only to accept or reject the motion but to amend it. The careful 
framing of motions in the Council was vital to making discussion in a mass meeting 
manageable, and there is some evidence that routine pieces of business were often not 
discussed at length in the Assembly. 

Even in the Assembly not everyone chose to speak or had an equal chance of being listened 
to. Speakers who did not have the appropriate command of technical information were 
heckled and silenced. Some men became well known for having views on particular sorts of 
matters: not only were their views on such matters likely to be respected but they were also 
liable to be chosen for specialist military and diplomatic tasks. 

But although there was a group of citizens recognised as political specialists, this was no 
small charmed circle. More than 350 men are known to have proposed measures in the 
Assembly or served as generals or ambassadors in the period from the end of the 
Peloponnesian war to the death of Alexander the Great, and of these almost 200 are 
attested in such a capacity only once. This strongly implies that the number of such men was 
very much larger, and that the names of many such men have slipped from the extant 
records which, even from the fourth century, are very far from being complete. Some bias 
towards the wealthy and those who were based in or near Athens is apparent among 
proposers of decrees, but government was very clearly not left to the few in Athens. Leaders 
must have been essential to the smooth passage of decisions, but individuals never came 
close to dominating the political scene. 



This is made still more clear by the composition of the Council. Although there is some 
evidence that wealthy individuals were more prone to volunteer for Council service than the 
poor, no man could serve on the Council for more than two periods of a year during his 
lifetime. Moreover the presidency of the Council changed daily, reducing the opportunity 
for individuals to dominate even during the short period of their membership. The 
Athenians sacrificed the advantages of continuity to the cause of avoiding domination by 
particular individuals or groups. A large majority of Athenian citizens, including Sokrates, 
ended up serving on the Council at least once in their lifetime, and once on the Counil could 
not avoid being chosen by the lot as president. This prospect, a nightmare for those not up 
on current political issues and recent events, must have done much to goad even the 
potentially apathetic into political activity. 

Those who determinedly opted out had to face the prospect of being forced to recognise 
the demands of the system in various ways. The wealthy were obliged to fund both the 
military and leisure activities of the city through capital levies on their property and 
payments for festivals and for the ships of the navy. If they shirked these duties, or 
breached the code of conduct deemed requisite of a citizen, they were liable to be brought 
to court. The way in which Athenian laws were framed allowed plentiful scope for vague or 
quibbling accusations, and most articulate Athenians seem to have been very ready to play 
out their private quarrels before the mass meetings of the courts. Defendants universally 
proclaimed themselves victims of vexatious litigation, but the high degree of judicial activity 
undoubtedly had the effect of constantly reminding individuals of their place in and duties 
to the whole community. 

There is always a gap between the theory behind a political constitution and its working in 
practice. In Britain general elections in theory give the citizen body the government it wants; 
in practice it has in recent years most frequently produced the government that the 
numerical majority of citizens did not want! In Athens in theory all citizens turned out to 
decide every matter; in practice only a minority of the citizen body was pre sent on any 
occasion. But the possibility of reaching any decision at a mass meeting in Athens depended 
upon the constant interest in and discussion of political issues among the whole citizen body 
in all its various groupings, and upon the remarkable solidarity of the citizen body. Without 
this high degree of solidarity, not even approached in the modern nation state, meetings of 
the Assembly could have decided nothing; rational debate such as clearly existed would 
have been replaced by riot. The tradition of involvement and rational debate made possible 
by the solidarity also played a major part in reinforcing and promoting that solidarity. 
Ironically then, it is to some extent precisely the system's insistence on involvement, an 
'illiberal' feature, that ensured that Athenian democracy was, in the strictly political sense, 
democratic. 
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